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THE MERCHANT'S DAUGHTER. 


[concLuDED.] 


Atvarez had been a prisoner three days, during which his 
treatment was in no respect rigorous, when he was sum- 
moned before the inquisitor. The hall of audience, as it 
was termed; was a spacious chamber, in the centre of which, 
upon an elevation or platform, about three inches from the 
floor, was 4 long table, covered with a crimson cloth ; around 
it were placed chairs decorated with crosses ; at one end of 
4t sat the inquisitor, and at the other the notary of the Holy 
Office. At the extremity of the chamber was a figure of the 
Saviour on the cross, which nearly reached the ceiling ; and 
immediately opposite was a bench appropriated to the pris- 
oners during their examination. The inquisitor wore a 
kind of cap with a square crown; the notary and the pris- 
oner were of course uncovered. Alvarez was first com- 
manded to lay his hand on a missal which was on the table, 
and swear that he would truly answer the interrogatories 
which might be put to him. He was then desired to sit 
down upon the bench which was at the left hand of the in- 
quisitor, who, after a pause, said: “Senor Alvarez, you are 
doubtless aware of the accusation upon which you have been 
summoned before this tribunal.” 

‘< Conscious of no offence which should have subjected me 
to the loss of my liberty, I hesitate not to pronounce the ac- 
cnsation false, be it what it may!” 

“ You speak rashly, senor: the Holy Office is not wont 
to proceed upon slight grounds. I pray you, therefore, to 
examine your conscience, and see if—not recently, perhaps, 
but in the course of your life— you have never committed 
any offence of which it is the peculiar province of the Inqui- 
sition to take cognizance.” 

“] can only repeat what I have already said: and if any 
man has aught against me, let him stand forth.” 

« The Holy Office, for wise reasons, does not confront the 
accuser and accused, as is the custom in ordinary courts ; 
neither is it our wont to declare the nature of the charge. 
which we rather refer to the conscience of the delinquent: 
but, willing that you should meet, with as little delay as may 
be, the accusation which has been brought against you, | 
will read it. It recites that, having been born of an Eng- 
lish mother, you have embraced the tenets of the falsely 
called reformed religion, to the danger of your own soul and 
the scandal of the true faith; that you have of late been in 
habits of close intercourse with a pestilent heretic of the same 
country, since dead, and that you are on the point of mar- 
riage with his daughter, also a heretic, contrary to the canons 
of our holy church. This, senor Alvarez, is the charge ; 
what have you to urge against its truth ?” 

“God forbid that, in hesitating to confess what I believe 
to be the true faith, I should deny its divine Author! You 
have reproached me with my English parentage ; and if the 
religion of Cranmer, of Ridley, and of Latimer be heresy, 
then I am a herétic; and if the cup which was presented to 
their lips may not pass from mine, may God give me grace 
to drink it as they did, holding fast by the faith to which I 
have linked my hopes of Heaven’s mercy.” 

“ Nay, senor Alvarez, the Holy Office is not willing that 
any should perish, but rather rejoiceth in the exercise of 
that mercy which is in its discretion ; and, although the of- 
fence of which you have confessed yourself guilty hath in- 
curred the penalty of a death of ignominy and torture, we 


have power, by deferring the execution of the sentence, to|jof his hands! Oh, if you have a human heart, you cannot 


give you time to repent; so that, upon a renunciation of 
your errors, you may finally be pardoned, and received into 
the bosom of the church. — By a law, whereby the goods of 
heretics are confiscated, those of the deceased merchant, 
Wentworth, become the property of the church ; and as, from 
your connexion with him and his daughter, you cannot but 


be informed of the nature and disposition of his wealth, ]||prove it false. Let the torture be applied to the female 
call upon you, as you would propitiate the Holy Office by!iprisoner! ” 
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assisting in securing its rights, to put it in possession of all 
you know upon the subject.” 

“Behold,” said Alvarez, with a burst of indignation which 
startled the inquisitor, “the cloven foot of the evil one! 
Now listen tome. The robber of the mountains hath kept 
faith, and the lion of the desert hath spared his prey ; but 
with the minions of the Inquisition, there is neither faith nor 
mercy. I know that he, upon whom your dungeons have 
once closed, stands upon the brink of the grave, and that his 
life is beyond human ransom. Were I to answer the ques- 
tion, you have so insidiously proposed, I should not only be- 
tray the trust reposed in me by a dying father, and make 
his child a beggar, but I should strengthen the hand of an 
institution which, if its power were equal to its will, would 
make this beauteous world a howling wilderness. I will 
neither betray my trust nor deny my faith: by God’s grace, 
the last act of my life shall not involve the double guilt of 
treachery and apostacy.” 

During this speech, the countenance of the inquisitor was 
gradually losing that hypocritical expression of mildness, 
under which those holy functionaries were accustomed to 
mask the most cruel and vindictive feelings; his face be- 
came flushed with rage, and he exclaimed, when Alvarez 
had finished, “You vaunt it bravely, senor! we will now 
try that persuasive power which is wont to make our guests 
marvellously communicative.” 

“You may wring the blood-drops from my heart, but you 
will not rob it of its secret.” 

“ Away with him to the torture!” roared the inquisitor, 
and immediately quitted the apartment, while Alvarez was 
conducted by another door, and through a long passage, into 
a spacious chamber, from which the light of day was en- 
tirely excluded. The lamp, which was suspended from the 
centre of the ceiling, was just sufficient to render distinct the 
tribunal of the inquisitor, the instruments of torture, and the 
familiars who were appointed to apply them, and whose grim 
pale features and frightful habiliments imparted additional 
horror to the scene. The Femoter parts of the room were 
involved in darkness. Alvarez looked towards the tribunal, 
and immediately recognized the inquisitor by whom he had 
been previously examined, and who now addressed him 
with a taunting smile, and said, “‘ Well, senor Alvarez, we 
have met again: have you brought your boasted courage 
with you?” 

‘“‘ He who hath laid this trial upon me, and for whose truth 
I suffer, will give me strength to bear it.” 

“ You will need it all, senor, when your turn shall come ; 
but we do all things in order; we have one here before you, 
by whose example you may profit. Bring forward the other 
prisoner !” 

Alvarez turned his eyes in the direction in which the in- 
quisitor looked as he spoke, and, with feelings of agony and 
horror, which no language can adequately describe, he be- 
held in the intended victim, his own Mary! A shriek pro- 
claimed that her feelings at the mutual recognition were not 
less acute than his, and she fell back, apparently lifeless, 
into the arms of her terrific attendants. 

Alvarez turned to the inquisitor, and addressed him, for 
the first time, in the tune of supplication. 

“Tf,” said he, “there be one instrument of torture more 
dreadful than another, let me be its victim: tear me piece- 
meal, limb from limb; but, for the sake of Him whose all- 
seeing eye is upon you, spare, oh, spare, this beauteous work 


The preparations to obey the mandate aroused Mary 
Wentworth from her swoon ; and a faint, and, of course, in- 
effectual struggle was all she could oppose to the application 
of the first instrament of torture intended to he used, namely, 
the thumb-screw. It was, therefore, soon fixed, and the at- 
tendants waited the word from the inquisitor to draw the 
cords. This he was in the act of giving, when, from the 
gloom in which the extremity of the room was involved, a 
voice of thunder exclaimed “Forbear!” and immediately 
the speaker advanced to the front of the tribunal, his arms, 
however, enveloped in the folds of his mantle, concealing his 
face to the eyes. 

The inquisitor angrily inquired who it was that presumed 
to interrupt the proceedings of the court, and directed the 
attendants to seize him. The stranger spoke not a word, 
but, slowly dropping his arm, discovered the haughty counte- 
nance of Carvalho. 

The inquisitor started, as if a spectre had risen up before 
him, but immediately recovered himself. 

“Senor Carvalho,” said he, “this visit is an honor for 
which we were not prepared: may I beg to be informed of 
its object?” 

“Simply the liberation of these prisoners.” 

“Upon what ority do you demand it?” 

“ My own wi 

“Much as we respect that, senor, it were scarcely suffi- 
cient warrant to us for their surrender. The circumstances 
under which they are arrested, are such as utterly to pre- 
clude us from according to you the courtesy you ask.” 

“ As for your respect, I know well the standard by which 
to measure it. The circumstances attending their arrest 
have been reported to me, and leave me at no loss to account 
for your reluctance to give them up; and as for your cour- 
tesy, I pray you keep it until it be asked. I did not come 
to sue for their liberty, but to demand it.” 

“It may not be, senor; the prisoners must pass to their 
trial, where they will have justice.” 

“Oh, doubtless!” said Carvalho, with a bitter smile, 
“such justice as the wolf metes out to the lamb, and the 
vulture to the dove.” 

“T pray you, senor, to reflect upon the unseasonableness 
of a jest upon an occasion like this.” 

‘In good sooth, jocularity is mot my wont, or a jest within 
the torture-room of the Holy Office, from any other than an 
inquisitor, would possess too much the charm of novelty to 
be forborne. But credit me. I was never more in earnest 
than I am now. Be this the proof: Before I ventured to 
obtrude myself into your reverend presence, I left instruc- 


which, if I be not with him in half an hour, he will open a 
fire upon your walls. Now, I depart not alone; and you, 
who best know how the light of day will accord with the se- 
crets of your dungeons, will make your election between 
surrendering the prisoners or seeing this edifice a smoking 
ruin.” 

‘“‘ Senor Carvalho,” said the inquisitor, who had witnessed 
too many awful instances of the minister’s veracity, as well 
as of his power, to doubt for a moment, that his threat if 
disregarded would be fulfilled with a terrible ‘punctuality, 
‘in yielding to this extraordinary exercise of power, I feel 
it my duty, in the name of the Holy Office, solemnly to pro- 
test against this interference with its privileges; and you 
will not be surprised, if, in our own justification, we find it 
expedient to appeal to the pope.” 

“So did the Jesuits; and in order that their memorial 
might not miscarry, I sent the appellants after it by ship- 
loads, until his holiness heartily wished the appeal, and the 
locusts that followed it, in the Red Sea. You will do wisely 
to profit by the warning which their example should convey 
to you.” 

Having said this, he turned towards Alvarez and Mary 
Wentworth, and passing an arm of each through his own 


look upon such loveliness and mar it! —Oh, if yon image 
of the blessed Jesus be not set up in bitter mockery of his 
meekness and his mercy, I beseech you, harm her not?” 
“Nay, senor,” replied the inquisitor, with a laugh of 
ironry, “you drew so captivating a portrait of our mercy in 
the hall of audience, that it were gross injustice in us to 


tions with the commandment of artillery, in obedience to. 
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led them unmolested through the several gates of the prison. 
Mary glanced at his countenance, and perceived that the 
sardonic smile which had marked it while in the presence of 


the inquisitor had passed away, leaving in its place his) 
wonted sternness, softened, she thought, by somewhat more |) 
of solemnity than she had hitherto observed him to assume. || 
He walked on between them in silence, until they arrived || 
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changed our course, he was despatched again, and very for- 
tunately stambled on us. He had mistaken us for enemies, 
and endeavored to avoid us, which enlivened the sense of 
our good fortune. He brought us a packet of news, which 
was extremely welcome. 

On the 28th of March, an immense plain presented itself 
to us, interspersed with hollow and broken ground. As we 
litter, carried like a sedan, between two camels, and adapted | went along, one of our servants stumbled on an ostrich’s 


| getting into our mahfas, found them less disagreeable than| 
'we had supposed. A mahfa resembles half a chaise, two of 
|which being opposed on the back of a strong camel, are cov- 
ered above with a tent; and being just distant enough for 


| : . } 
ithe party to get in between, do not prevent conversation on| 


the road. They are, in general, small and rickety, and can-| 





{not bear comparison with the taukaravan, a kind of roomy 


within a few paces of the principal street in Lisbon, when 
he stopped, and said, “Here we part; I have risked my 
my power, and, it may be, my life, to save you. But be 
that my care; all I ask of you is, get you out of this city, 
for it is no abiding-place for either of you. There is an 
English vessel in the bay; this officer (beckoning to him a 
person in uniform, whom, for the first time, they observed |) 
Standing within a few yards of them,) will assist you in get-| 


on oceasion for every purpose of atent. A wheel carriage| 
lis so unknown in this part of Turkey, that a merchant of! 
| Aleppo, kaving got a cabriole from London, drove it one day 
jon the road ; 





galloped to the city. An order was immediately issued al 
‘the suppression of such a nuisance. We were at this time 





nest. The bird, as usual, had forsaken it: leaving her eggs 
to be hatched by the sun. There were no tess than fifteen 
eggs in this nest, which afforded a good repast to the Arabs. 


but unluckily meeting with the pacha and his||[ rode back, to examine the structure of the nest, which can 
isuite, their heines tuok fright at the noise of the wheels, and | ‘Ibe compared to nothing else, than the bed which the brick- 


layer makes, in mixing up his mortar. It was raised some 
inches above the surface of the earth, and was formed of 


ting your effects on board: follow them with all despatch ; ‘three miles from Aleppo, and finding water, we filled our| fine sand ; about three feet in diameter, with a trench round 
for twenty-four hours you are safe ; beyond that time I will jempty skins here, as we were not likely to meet with good | it, to prev eat the eggs from being laid under water. 


not answer for your lives. May God bless and keep you!||water for three days. 
Farewell!” He pressed the hand of each, and they saw 
him no more. 

It is scarcely necessary to add that the advice was followed ; 
before half the allotted time had expired, they were on their|/ 


voyage, which proved safe and prosperous. 


our route; there was an immense plain before us, and a) 
aoe clay soil. When we had passed this, another plain’ 
appeared in view, bounded on our left by a range of hills! 
called Shebate. The plain was burrowed by a great variety | 
lof burrowing animals. We saw a hare and herds of deer, | 
at a distance. One of the Arabs killed a fat bustard, for! 
|which we gave him a handsome present, as we were to de-| 
pend on the gun for fresh provision. At five in the evening) 
‘we reached Hamam, sixty miles from Aleppo. Here is a’ 
‘running stream, whose waters continually smoke and have a| 
|sulphureous taste. There is also a spacious burial ground) 
lat Hamam, which speaks the existence of a town, that might 
| As we advanced we traced the aqueduct on the road, by the | 
wells which opened into it at different places, for the con-, 


have been visited by the Greeks and Romans, in former 
| 
venience of drawing water. A+ very little expense might, 


THE GREAT AND GOOD. 


Written on hearing of the death of the Hon. Stephen Van Rensselaer, 


BY MRS. Le. Hs. SIGOURNEY. 


A sLast went through the forest, 
And a kingly oak was bowed, 

Whose root was by the crystal stream, 
Whose crest amid the cloud ; 

And though above the hillock proud 
With hundred arms it swept, 

The sweet bine violet undismayed 


Rene eceeiee dee, wind from the north-east. Plenty of bustard were sprung by | 


our caravan, but were too shy to be reached with shot. Our, 
course was over a plain, which we traversed without much | 
variety the whole day. Before noon of the next day, after 
encamping in an open plain, where we halted to drink coffee, 
we were told by the shaik, that we were within twenty' 
leagues of Palmyra. After a few days journey which was, 
rather barren of incident, we hit, by accident, on a broken} 
|aqueduct. We alighted, and found the building to be of! 
hewn stone and neat workmanship. Our Arabs told us that, 
this aqueduct runs from the wells of Il Coom to Kafer Il) 
Aukhein, a ruined structure which we were soon to visit. 


It seemed a guardian spirit, 
As to its ample breast 

It bade each little timid bird 
Come near and build a nest ; 

And their chirping young it sheltered 
With as meek and gentle eye, 

As though it talked not with the cloud 
Whose thunders reut the sky. 


times for the efficacy of its waters. | 

I said the tempest smote it, 

And its ancient head lies low ; 
But throngs still gather where it stood, 

And eyes with tears o’erflow ; 
And there comes a voice of wailing 

From mountain, hill, and plain, 
** The like of this, our noble tree, 

Wien shall we see again?” 
jrestore this work to its originai use. But where is the popu- 
lation that reared this structure, and made habitations on. 
this now barren waste? 

We soon arrived at Kafer Il Aukhein, which is situated) 


lat the north of a hill, with an extensive plain to the east-, 
/ ward. 
| 





A JOURNEY THROUGH THE DESERTS OF ARABIA, 


Abridged from the Journal of Mr. Irwin, for the B. W. Magazine. 


There are various reports of the rise of this build- | 
ing in a desert, where it could little be expected to exist.) 
|The Arabic name, however, signifies The Two Brothers, 
who are said to have resided here many years ago, and) 
whose union and discord gave rise to extraordinary ad- 
ventures. The architecture is of mixed orders, with a, 
tincture of the Grecian. Its neighborhood to Palmyra ren-; 
ders it not improbable, that it was a summer palace of Zeno-' 


Our company consisted of Mr. Smyth, Major Nicol, Dr. 
Freer, who was valuable both on account of his professional 
skill, and his knowledge of the Arabic languages, and sev- 
eral others, who, with my servant Richard and myself formed 
a body of eleven Europeans. Towards the evening of the 
19th of March, we left the city, and went to our encampment, 
without the gate of Damascus, attended by the consul and 
the rest of our friends. Here we found three tents pitched 
for our party, and two for the shaik and his Arabs. Fifty 
Arabs, well armed, and selected from the various tribes we 
were likely to encounter on the road, composed our guard. 
These guards were to act in a double capacity, and to fight 
or negotiate our way, as might be most eligible. The con- 
sul returned home towards nightfall, and the Arabs begun 
to fire guns, as usual, which alarmed the city-guard by their || 
vicinity, and different bodies came out to inquire into the 
cause. We were obliged to treat them with coffee, and dis- 
miss them with a civil message to the governor. 

After travelling twenty-four hours, we went south by 
on inquiring the cause of which we were told by the 
‘shaik, that the fear of the Rushwans on the usual road 

obliged him to make a circuit. The road was stony for the 
first hour, when we came on ploughed land, and saw flocks 
of sheep feeding on the hills. These belonged to a tribe of 
Arabs whose tents appeared half a mile to the left. At 
noon we suddenly, to our great joy, came to some pools of 
water. Here we found some Bedouins watering their cattle. 
and drank a dish of coffee ourselves, which the shaik’s ser- 
vants prepared for us while the caravan went on. After 


bia, or some of the Palmyrine monarchs. 
consists of two squares, over one hundred yards in diameter. | 


ithe aqueduct is brought. 
entrance. 


jcase perfect enough to ascend by. 
environs, which shew evident traces of the gardens and| 





We were now one hundred and seventy miles from Aleppo. 

During our journey on the next day as we went along, the 
caravan started several hares, which being entangled and con- 
fused, amid such a body, were knocked down by the Arabs 
on foot, who are very dexterous at what is called, vulgarly, 
shying a stick. As we were advancing, the foremost guard 
made a signal of alarm, and two of the best mounted imme- 
liately gave chase to a single camel, which they overtook 
ifier a severe pursuit. The stranger was supposed to be a 
spy ; but what was our surprise, when we came up, to find 
that he was a messenger from our considerate friend, the 
consul of Aleppo. He had been sent in quest of us, the day 
after our departure, but missing this end, because we had 


west ; 





overtaking our company, we dismounted our horses, and 










This building } mile wide, and runs at the rate of three miles an hour. 


apartments around. Four marble pillars yet remain at the| one. 
Between the squares is a high tower, with a stair) be enemies ; 
Hence is a view of the | the peaceful and predatory tribes; the latter of which, inhabit 


On the 29th we arrived, by bending our course, at Jub 


On the next day, a small shower served to refresh us on|/ul Rhanam, or the sheep wells, which are resorted to by 


all the caravans, that pass between Busrah, Bagdad, Damas- 
cus and Aleppo. The origin of the word is no unpleasing 
proof of the fertility and population of this country, before 
the ravages of war, and the changes of time, converted it 
intoa desert. These wells have cost as much blood to the 
inhabitants of the desert, as the spoils of splendid cities in 
civilized regions. Frequent and sanguinary are the contests 
of the different tribes of Arabs, who meet by accident at one 
of these watering places; and caravans themselves have 
suffered great hardship and danger, from such encounters. 
Should the philosopher in his retreat suppose that no motives 
of discord or avarice could subsist in a desert, experience of 
mankind would teach him that their appetites and humors 
universally stimulate to action, and may banish peace and 


A smart frost occurred on the next morning, with a sharp |confidence from these solitudes, as well as from the haunts 


of men. 

We continued travelling, during the next day, on a plain, 
here and there interspersed with broken ground. The soil 
became better, and the shrubs were in full leaf. As we were 
descending a precipice, about two o'clock, a transporting view 
opened to us, of the Euphrates, running from west to east. 
But the banks did not delight us, by the beauties they offered 
to the eye. They were not even in a state of cultivation, 
affording neither verdure, nor wood ; and I could not with- 
cut indignation at the possessors of this country, behold the 
celebrated Euphrates rolling its waters through a desolate 
tract. As we advanced we discovered wild barley, mixed 
with the grass on which our cattle fed. The seed is scattered 
by the caravans at their halting places, and takes root when 
it falls on good soil. 

We beheld soon after our decampment on the 31st, a grove 
of willows on our left, which announced the river. There 


Jis a village there which is called Sejour Rharab, or the trees 


amid the ruins. The novelty of the scene was infinitely 
agreeable, to which the surface of the earth, painted with 
various flowers, the iris, the wall-flower, and many others 
not a little contributed. 

We followed the line of the river, and soon arrived at 
Manea, a very romantic place, covered with willows and 
mulberries. Here we ascended an artificial mount, which 
has served for an ancient burial-place. From this we had 
an extensive view of the Euphrates, winding its majestic 
course through the plain. The stream is here about half a 
On 
||the other side we observed cattle feeding, and a single herds- 


Irn are remains of a fine palace in one square into which, man. Ata distance appeared several encampments of Arabs; 
In the other there are arched|/but we did not imagine we could be distinguished by any 


These encampments, however, were not supposed to 
the river being a barrier, in general, between 


the desert on the south of the Euphrates. We travelled for 


pleasure grounds which once surrounded Kafer I} Aukhein. lla mile by a morass, between us and the river, covered with 
|}underwood, where one of our servants shot at a wild boar. 
|| We halted at half past six in the evening, at a place called 


Shennanah, on the bank of the river, three hundred and 
eight miles from Aleppo. 

On the first of April, as we entered a defile, we were 
alarmed at the appearance of horsemen, posted on the 
heights, and cattle passing over them. This produced a 
halt on our side, and the shaik despatched an Arab, to in- 
quire into their tribe and designs. Abdul Azah, not doubt- 
ing that they were foes, like a good mussulman, with great 
solemnity recommended himself to Mahomet, while our Arabs 
lighted their matches, and the Europeans formed themselves 
into a body for their defence. Three of us were on horse- 
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back in front, and our eight infantry, joined by a negro ser-|jtiot do, the menaces of our people happily effected. The! East Florida, Oct. 29, 1839. 
vant and a Greek cook, made a formidable figure. These||boat was permitted to proceed, in the necessary business Of ||'To the editors of the Boston Weekly Magazine : 

were commanded by the major ; and notwithstanding their ||ferrying the camels ; and the governor, in the midst of the| Gentiemen: I yesterday received a copy of your valuable 
Turkish habit, by their arms and appearance were at once |jabuse heaped on him, condescended to apologize for his con-| paper, containing an article charging me with the high crime 
known to be foreigners. In this order, we met the horsemen jjduct, which he meanly attributed to the advice of a poor|iof “desertion of my colors.” Allow me to state in my de- 
in view, who, after some conference with the shaik, desired || Jew, whose service and civility to us, in procuring necessa-||\fence that I had no idea of gving into foreign service, or of 








us to proceed in peace. The whole body was passed by us, 
and consisted of women and children riding on loaded bul- 
jocks and asses. It was numerous, and conducted by some 
armed footmen and a few cavalry. They proved to belong 
to Soliman Bey, an Arab chief, well known in the neighbor- 
hood of Anna, for the contributions he imposes on caravans 
of all descriptions, which fall in his way. This is the sea- 
son, when the expected rising of the Euphrates and the 
Tigris, drives the Arabs into the desert, to seek pasture for 
their flocks. The waste we have travelled over becomes 
verdant in another month. When the summer heats have 
burned up the grass, the tribes return to the river, which has 
by this time shrunk to its former bounds. This is the only 
variation in their pastoral lives. 

Some of the horsemen continued to accompany us on the 
road, in expectation of a present for their forbearance. They 
made no scruple to confess, that nothing but our force, and 
the absence of their own troops, prevented our being attacked 
and plundered. The shaik was not provided with an Arab 
of their tribe, which exposed us to this danger. We were 
joined by other horsemen in the course of the day; and 
there was much consultation in the shaik’s tent, who was 
obliged to present the chiefs of the horse with sundry arti- 
cles, to purchase the friendship of their tribe, which is called 
Delaim, and is very numerous in these parts. They were | 
at length dismissed, not much dissatisfied with the issue of 
this encounter. 

In many places we observed aqueducts on the banks of 
‘the rivers, which appear by their architecture, to have been 
of the age of the caliphs; bat now ruined and useless, and 
remaining the melanchcly monuments of departed industry 
and wealth. We passed on the banks of the river many 
husbandmen and shepherds, following their rural occupa- 
tions. The banks of the river were covered with ruins, on} 
both sides, rising amid gardens and orchards. After coast-| 
ing the stream, we at length arrived at Auna. Our shaik 
then conducted us through the town, which consists of a long 
street, with gardens, stretching towards the river. We were 
no less than an hour and a half getting through it; which 
may be estimated a space of four miles, and will afford no 
small idea of this place, when in its glory. Forsaken} 
mosques and towers, and remains of pleasure-gardens on 
islands opposite the town, a broken bridge and surrounding | 
ruins, are all that are to be seen of Anna; and the chief sat-| 
isfaction one derivés from the sight of it, is owing to its con-| 
trast with the desert which he has left behind him. 

Anna is the ancient Anatho. It is the capital of Arabia! 
Deserta, is situated on the Euphrates, and was formerly a 
mart of great importance. It is mentioned by the Emperor 
Julian, in his celebrated, though unfortunate expedition into 
Persia ; and the outlines given at that distance of time of its 
appearance and government, strike the traveller of the pres- 
ent day with surprise. The town still contains five or six 
thousand inhabitants. 

Our shaik gave us hopes of finding several boats here, to 
pass ourselves and baggage over the river. We could only 
procure one; and that was stopped after transporting thirtv 
camels across, on account of a dispute between the shaik 
and the governor, for duties demanded from our caravan. 
Abdul Azah wisely brought the matter before us, to abide by 
our opinion. No duties, he averred, are here levied on 
travellers, and as we are not merchants, government has no 
right to demand duties. We desired him to do the governor 
justice, but not to submit to impositions, as we were deter- 
mined to support him, to the best of our power, both here| 
and with the Pacha of Bagdad, to whom we were strongly | 
recommended from Aleppo. A great part of the morning! 
passed in altercation on this subject. The governor came| 
once more to our tent, when we were obliged to tell him 
plainly, that no money was due to him on our account; 
however the roving Arabs might presume to fix a tax on 
the heads of Europeans, when they were strong enough to; 
collect it. That for the injustice of the demand we should} 
complain to the Pacha, his master, on our arrival at Bagdad. | 
Even this language did not avail. The dispute arose to such | 
a pitch, that our Arabs seized their arms, vowing vengeance | 
to the town ; and our shaik threatened the ruin of the gov-| 




















ernor, on his arrival at Bagdad. What persuasion could'!learning.” 


ries for our journey, gave the lie to the imputation. 

We continued our route without much adventure until the 
\7th of April, when the rain fell in such torrents, that at noon, 
when the day began to clear, the shaik pronounced the disa- 
\greeable tidings, that it would be impracticable for us to 
/move at present. We had a salt lake to coast fur some 
miles, and the road would be too deep for the camels to 
‘travel over, until dried by the wind. From the good con- 
\duct of Abdul Azah, we had no reason to doubt the solidity 
\of this objection, and bore it with patience. 

In order to satisfy our curiosity, and to pass away the) 
time, we took a walk after dinner, to the Arab encampment, 
about two miles from our present tarrying place, Jub Abu- 
\thu. These poor creatures received us with great cordiality 
‘and good humor. We entered the tent of their chief, con-| 
|structed like the tents of our private soldiers, and covered 
with hair-cloth. Here the sick were brought, and prescribed 
ito by our doctor. The children very familiarly surrounded 
us, and were much gratified by a few paras we distributed 
jamong them. The roving Arabs do not seem to possess the 
jjealous temper of those who reside in towns; nor do they 
‘keep their females from view. Several of their young 
|women appeared before us unveiled; and contended for a 
share of our distributions. They were far from being ill- 
jfeatured, though of a dusky complexion, and possessed all 
|the curiosity and forwardness that perfect ignorance of civil- 





||ization may be supposed to inspire. Such a visit as we paid 


is, however, not to be attempted, without the advice of the 
conductor of the caravan. It is dangerous for the traveller 
|to put himself in the power of any of the tribes who are 
addicted to war, by whom he may be taken and kept for a 
jransom. 

We met with no remarkable adventures after we set out 
jagain upon our journey, until the tenth of April, when we 
were travelling in the night. We had left our tents about 
}an hour, when we heard dogs and asses, which intimated 
our being nearacamp. We luckily passed by unobserved, 
though the skies were clear and the stars were bright. But 





|| little after midnight we fell in with a party. The moon 
|| was in all her splendor, and the deception of large bushes, 


‘which often appeared like men, had thrown us off our guard, 
and we came within pistol shot of the strangers, before we 
discovered one another. The alarm was instantaneous and 
great; and our Arabs were thrown into confusion in dis- 
mounting their camels, of which an enemy might have taken 
advantage to our cost. A shot or two was fired by our 
Arabs, over the heads of our supposed antagonists, before 
we discovered their number and intentions. This produced 
no little mirth, when two footmsn, and a woman on an ass, 
passed in review, and showed the objects of alarm. 





remaining absent from my post an undue length of time. 
The delinquency,—if delinquency it was,—was of no 
higher grade than “ passing the night beyond the chain of 
sentinels,” and deserved no severer appellation than “ tem- 
porary absence without leave.” 

In earnest of my regret for our unfortunate misunder- 
standing, I have hammered out the following, (I will not say 
what, ) which I send as a sort of propitiatory sacrifice, with the 
hope that this offering may turn away your wrath, and that 
my misdemeanors may be expiated by the sufferings I have 
undergone in the production of these unhappy verses. 

You may wonder where [ hit upon the singular measure 
of these lines ; and as curiosity, when excited in a laudable 
cause, deserves gratification, I will proceed to explain. Be 
jit known to you, then, that the piece was manufactured on 
horseback, and, moreover, that my horse being somewhat 
tender-footed, and a little stiff in the knees, has a motion pe- 
culiar for many qualities, among which, unfortunately, 
grace is not conspicuous. Composing, as I said, on horse- 
‘back, the movement of my numbers naturally conformed 
litself to the pace of my horse; so that the lines in question 
|were literally shaken out, and bear in their structure evi- 
ident marks of their violent origin. 


Yours ever, T. TINKELPO. 


LES VOYAGEURS., 


We launch our bark ’mid the bounding spray, 
And we leave the gentle clime 

Where, hand in hand, we were wont to play 
In the joyous olden time. 





The sun shines fair, and the glancing foam 
Leaps up to the cloudless sky, — 

And away we sail, from our happy home, 
O’er the blue sea merrily. 


And what care we, though the deck we tread, 
And the waves on which we sail, 

Dance to the music of storms o’erhead, 
And the sea-bird’s dreary wail. 


Love is the bolt that binds our plank, 
And the oil that stills the sea; 

So we fearlessly sail to our destined port, 
O’er the billows merrily. 


We care not whence the breezes blow, 
Nor for fog nor hazy weather ; 

For side by side through the storm we go, 
And our hearts beat time together. 





LEAD AND FEATHERS. 


Ir is often asked, in jest, which is the heaviest —a pound 
of lead, or a pound of feathers? A person who had not his 


At noon, on the next day, we at length arrived at the || wits about him might be guilty of the hibernicism of answer- 


|suburbs of Bagdad, and crossed into the city by the bridge 
of boats that joins the suburbs to the city. Thus ended our 
iroute through the desert, which made 493 miles. 





LoGIc. 
“Fatuer,’ said a hopeful sprig, “how many fowls are} 
’ >) 


| there on the table ?”’ 





“Why,” said the old gentleman, as he looked complacent- 
ly on a pair of finely roasted chickens, that were smokin 
on the table, — “why. my son, there are two.” 

“Two!” replied young smartness ; “there are three, sir, 
jand [’tl prove it.” 

“Three!” replied the old gentleman, who was a plain 
matter-of-fact man, and understood things as he saw them ; | 
“I'd like to have you prove that.” | 

“« Easily done, sir, —easily done. Ain’t there one?” — lay-| 
ing his knife on the first. 

“Yes, that’s certain,” said his father. 

“ And ain’t that tro?" —pointing to the second; “and 
don’t one and two make three ?” 

“Really,” said the father, turning to the old lady, who} 
was in amazement at the immense learning of her son, —} 
“really, wife, this boy is a genius, and deserves to be en-| 


og 
5 | 
| | 


| 











ing, “a pound of lead, to be sure!” Another, a little more 
shrewd, would say they weighed just alike. Yet, under cer- 
tain circumstances, they would both be wrong. Weigh a 
pound of feathers in gn uncompressed state, and then weigh 
ithem after being compressed, and in the latter case they 
would weigh more than in the former; because, when any 
lsubstance has a large quantity of surface exposed to the at- 
mosphere, in proportion to its bulk, it weighs less than the 
‘same bulk when compressed. Hence may be asserted with 
truth the seeming paradox, that a pound of feathers is heavier 
than a pound of lead. This principle is well understood by 
some of the wool merchan:s, who compress their wool as 
|much as convenient, that the same quantity may make more 
|weight. It is said, moreover, that a wool merchant often 
igains the interest of his money, in the additional weight 
which the wool will acquire.by remaining stored during a 
season, and thereby becoming compressed. Gold, the heavi- 
lest of all metals, by being made into gold leaf, which has 
infinitely a larger surface in proportion to its bulk than the 
jsolid gold, may be made to float in the air. According to the 
same principles are the clouds suspended in the atmosphere. 





“ Wext, neighbor, what’s the best news this morning?” 
said a gentleman to his friend. “I have just bought a bar- 





couraged for it. Here, old lady, do you take one fowl, and}, 
Ill take the second, and John may have the third for his 





rel of flour for a poor woman.” “ Ah, just like you! who 
is it that you have made happy by your charity this time ?” 
“My wife!” 
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THE FACE IN THE CLOUD. 


BY MARY H. MAXWELL. 





Original. 





I rancizp, when a little child, 
That in the evening sky, 
When summer breezes whispered mild, 
And stars were twinkling high, 
That sometimes I could faintly trace 
Among the clouds, an angel face. 


And often, as the twilight came 
With star and dewy tear, 

I watched the evening sky again, 
If clouds were floating near ; 
And tarried long, with eager gaze, 
Too see that beauteous angel face. 


°T was not like aught we see on earth, 
Though one would fondly dream 

That somewhere, since his memory’s birth, 
That lovely smile had been, 

But ne’er could tell the hour or place, 

Where he had seen that angel face. 


Years passed away —and childbood’s dreams 
Upon the current floated by, 

As bubbles borne on rapid streams, 
That lose their color as they fly — 

Till, bursting on a distant shore, 

The rainbow tints are seen no more. 


Twas thus, when other visions came 
To blend their shadows with the past, 

And phantom rays of future fame 
Their soft, deceitful radiance cast, 

That fancy seldom turned to trace 

»Mid cloud and star, that angel face. 


But sorrow, with her blighting spell, 
Came with the tide of rolling years, 
And Death, whose oft-repeated knell 
Is harbinger to bitter tears, 
Rode on the blast, in wintry hours, 
And breathed his blight on summer bowers. 


Then, musing on departed ones, 

As summer twilight softly came, 
And memory, with her bygone tones, 
Came stealing o’er the soul again, 

I turned to view the evening sky, 
And saw that vision passing by. 


That angel face, that beauteous form, 
So like to all we love on earth, 
That keeps the young affections warm, 
And draws their ardent gushings forth — 
That form so like the loved and lost, 
‘The starry pathway lightly cross’d. 


Again, — ’twas on my bridal eve, 
When mirthful friends were gathering round, 
And joyous laughter lightly breathed, 
I saw that face, and deem'd it frown’d, 
But smiled again, so sweetly sad, 
It chilled my heart, before so glad. 


That angel face yet once again 
Shall softly, sweetly smile on me, 
When, bursting from an earthly chain, 
My prisoned spirit shall be free ; 
Then from the skies that form shall come, 
To bear me to a cloudless home. 


CONTRIBUTIONS FROM THE SOUTH-WEST, 


Original. 


Superstition — Superstitions of the Slaves — their Amusements, | 


Religion, é-c. 


TERE is in every heart, however elevated and refined its) 
feelings may be, a secret and instinctive tendency to believe) 
in the supernatural. Society, philosophy and education may | 
do much to govern and conceal, but never wholly to subdue! 


a feeling so natural. It is pleasant to indulge in metaphy- 
sical speculations, to lose ourselves in the clouds which en- 
velope the ascending steps, by which we rise in our con- 


jectures ; for what can we know of the unrevealed, but by! 


conjecture! Yet experience, a sage monitor, may teach us.|/indulgence, though with something more of amusement than || 


that we often leave the region of truth, when entering that 
of philosophy. For one, I am contented to believe that this 
tendency exists, and to lay aside the bewildering dogmas of 
the schools, to let the doctrine of innate and acquired ideas, 
sleep like the enmity of the Montagues, “in the tomb of the 
Capulets.”” Yet one is forced to acknowledge, that a ten- 
tency to believe, without the trouble of reasoning, may some- 
times lead one into dangerous errors, though it may gratify 
an indolence most natural to us. Not this alone, for there 
are minds so constituted, that a lingering belief in the super- 


natural, becomes a source of pleasure. It gratifies the wish 
which every heart feels to search into the future ; it peoples|| 
the solitudes about us with spirits of evil or of good ; makes 
the groves speak to us ; endows the streams with a tongue ; 
gives all nature a voice which reaches to the heart of hearts. 
But education must etherealize and refine these feelings, 
must subtract from them the grosser part, which they gain 
by contact with the world, before we can feel their full 
beauty. The divinities of the Greeks and the Romans, 
made their groves, and their streams, as well as their tem- 
ples and their households, sacred. Their deities reigned in 
their homes, by the prattle of their children, as well as in 
the gloom of the cypress and the urn. Every nation has 
had its own peculiar superstitions, every thing to perpetu- 
ate the idea, that the spirits of the departed hover upon the 


to mature into the habits of speculation and of wild research, 
which have alike allured and baffled the cultivated. They 
‘have many superstitions, peculiar to themselves, but among 
them is one which has interested me much, not from its 
originality, but its singular adoption by a class so degraded 
and uninformed. It is the ancient theory of the transmi- 
gration of souls. They believe that the spirits of the de- 
parted enter into the bodies of beasts, and those to which 
they will most readily assimilate. When speaking of one 
who has proved artful or deceitful, they say he will be a cat, 
or a dog, or whatever else they imagine has displayed these 
traits most eminently. And they have, by the way, a great 
enmity against one of these two animals, for they say that 
while the cat kindles the fire for the damned, the dog pulls it 
away; therefore you will seldom see a negro who will tolerate 








| 





confines of life, and mingle, though unseen, in its affairs.||a cat. How this old and fanciful doctrine, upon which the 
Cold and freezingly upon this warm and glowing creed, falls|| grave philosophers of the olden time speculated so sagely, 


the often repeated saying of the skeptical, that superstition 
is the twin sister of ignorance, that it is irrational to give 
credence to that which we cannot defend by reason; but ah!) 
we feel, before we learn to reason; and we may anal be| 
pardoned for yielding sometimes to the dictation of our first, 
and earliest monitor, or for suspecting that the followers of 
that cold creed, have become hardened to the first, before 
they adopt the last. For my own part, I cling both naturally 
and pleasantly to these old and innocent superstitions. If it, 
be a weakness, I frankly confess it, for there is a beauty in| 
many of them, which make me wish, if they are a delusion, | 
never to be awakened from them. 

How can it injure us, to believe that the spirits of the de- 
parted linger around those they love, or that they sometimes 
burst the filmy veil which hides them from mortality, and| 
stand in their mysterious beauty beside us? Does it harm) 
us to believe that when the eye of man is not on us, their| 
glorious faces behold as—that we are never alone—that 
the Being we venerate speaks to us in dreams, in those 
strange and undefinable whispers, which strike us some- 
times, we know not whence, or how, with a sense of danger, 
or of peace? No! and when society with its painful mo- 
notony wearies us, when we become sickened with the 
world, and with ourselves, how pleasant to hear in the mys- 
terious voices of nature, of that other land, where the bloom 
of life never fades, where the heart, satisfied with the fruition) 
of the present, sighs not for change. 

May it not be true? Is this strange and universal pro- 
pensity to the supernatural, implanted in our bosoms, but to 
weary us with conjecture, and with doubt? Is it more diffi- 
cult to give such power to the departed, than to create, and| 
endow with its wondrous gifts, the spirit of man? And may 
not the Most High, for the fulfilment of his own purposes, 
and the punishment of their presumptuous wishes, grant to 
those who seek forbidden knowledge, the power they ask ?| 
I know not that reason itself, would condemn such a creed. 
Why, too, should it startle us? It is guilt alone, which! 
makes us cowards. The angel visitors who broke upon 
Adam’s dreams in Paradise, awoke no fear. Their feet were 
“ beautiful upon the mountains,” and it is only because we 
have wandered from its flowery paths, that we hear the 
voice of God in the gardens of earth and are afraid. 

I am inclined to be superstitious, those would say, who! 
are so unenviably elevated above what they call the weak. 
ness of human nature; perhaps I have the organ of wonder} 
more than usually developed; at any rate, I look with sym-| 
pathy even upon the credulousness of the uneducated. It isl 
here that we can best study human nature, best learn its 
tendencies and impulses, for the world has not deadened its} 
warmest and purest feelings, if knowledge has been wanting! 
to refine and elevate them. This weakness, if you call it 
by that name, exercises an influence over the heart and the 
imagination, which is not the more powerful because it is 
avowed ; but it may not be wise, after all, to propagate, what 
|}a restless wish to dive into the secrets of futurity, may alone’ 
induce us to believe. Be this as it may, I always look with! 














of credulity, upon the popular superstitions with which I 
become acquainted. 

There is no place where this wish could be more easily 
gratified, than among the slaves of Louisiana. Their un- 


sentiments and feelings, while it gives every thing relating 
to them much interest. 

They are, so far as intellectual culture is concerned, the 
children of nature, and it is interesting to mark in them the 
germs of those propensities, which it requires only opportunity 








happy situation renders them as distinct as possible in their|| 


pe have been introduced among any class of people in our 
day, and most of all how it has found its way here, is a mat- 
lter of much interest. 

But a little time ago, a lamentable accident occurred upon 
the bank of the little river upon which Natchitoches is built. 
A slave, in attempting to fill a barrel with water, was thrown 

|beyond his depth into the stream. He was unable to swim, 
and called loudly for assistance. Several gentlemen were 
standing upon the bank, and endeavored to extricate him by 
various means. Among them was one for whom he cher- 
ished the greatest enmity. He forced himself from the grasp 
of his friends and plunged into the stream, at the great peril 
of his own life, to save one who hated him most intensely. 
The slave caught him in such a way as to prevent the free 
exercise of his limbs, and both sunk together and were 
drowned. The gentleman was well known, and much be- 
loved, and the generous impulse which cost him his life, ex- 
cited great interest among all classes. I chanced, a few 
hours after its occurrence, to step into the servants’ yard, 
and heard them talking very earnestly of something which 
was to occur at midnight. ‘“ What is it?” I asked. 

“ We were talking of the poor young lady who is to see 
the spirit to-night.” 

“What spirit ?” I replied. 

“Why, he that was drowned. He’ll come back just at 
midnight, to tell her if he is happy.” 

“Do they always come?” I said. 

“Yes, until the first night is over, then they never return.” 

They all firmly believe that the nearest friend sees the de- 
ceased at that time, and may question him of his situation. 

The beautiful little song, too, of the angels’ whisper, would 
speak to them of familiar things —for when an infant sleeps, 
they say its soul is with the angels in heaven. —It is a very 
beautiful and poetic idea, to say the least of it. The grave- 

yard of every plantation is with them a very sacred place. 
They have a great horror of having the grass cut, and are 
very much distressed if the master finds it necessary, upon 
the introduction of a new occupant, todo so. The Indians 
who have left their tribes and wander about the town, a fil- 
thy and degraded race, bring for sale, the various kinds of 
berries and plums with which the woods abound, and it is 
no unusual thing to hear them ask, “ Did you get them by 
the graveyard?” If so, nothing could induce them to touch 
them. They make every thing which flourishes in the vi- 
cinity of their dead sacred. An owl is with them a bird of 
ill omen, and a sure precursor of death, if it makes its ap- 
pearance in the vicinity of the sick. 

There is much about this unfortunate class of people to 
interest One at any time, but more particularly when their 
condition has become a matter of so much speculation among 
all classes. I speak of the slaves as a body, but of course I 
have reference only to those of the far South, those with whose 
peculiarities I have become personally acquainted. Those 
distinctive traits which have appeared to me singular, may 
be, and probably are, modified in different sections of the 
country by different circumstances and situations, and there 
is, very likely, taking their opportunities into account, the 
same comparative difference among them, which we notice 
|among our own countrymen in the extremities of the United 
/States. What I say of them is, to be sure, the result of a 
jstudy of characters, made with much interest, but inex- 
perience renders me diffident in adopting opinions myself, 
|and of course in offering them to others, particularly upon a 
|subject which has so intensely occupied the attention of heads 
{so much older and wiser than my own. But, notwithstand- 
‘ing the lamentable situation in which they are placed, they 
are apparently the most gay and volatile people I have ever 
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You will seldom see a morose or unhappy negro. ||deed, should the pure principles of Christianity find their way 


seen. 
They sing at their work, (and they have the sweetest voices ||to them, when motives of worldly policy govern nearly all 


‘around them, when obedience to the mandates of the Su- 
preme, become secondary to their own pleasure. Did not 
experience every day, and in every place, reveal to us the 
‘fact, we should almost doubt, that men could so wilfully 
and effectually blind themselves, that without throwing away 
at once the revelation of the will of the Most High, and 
startling themselves into truth by the name of infidelity, they 
ishould virtually renounce its precepts, and substitute in their 
place their own selfish and worldly maxims. The estab- 
lished religion of Natchitoches is the Roman Catholic, and 
it must be acknowledged that the most moral and estimable 
portion of the community are among its adherents. But the 
negroes helonging even to them, have no religion of any 
kind, and do and say things which would make one shud- 
ider without being aware of the enormity of their guilt. 

They are more distinguished upon the plantations, for their 
‘attention to this subject, than in any other place, and they 
‘are there more of them Protestants than Catholics. Some- 
itimes you will find a// upon a plantation zealous religionists, 


were darkened with shadows which would never depart. living in terms of simple, happy confidence with each other, 
They feel themselves to be a distinct community, proscribed ||and the Supreme Being. And a change so new and strik- 
and degraded, but instead of its begetting charity and kind-|/ing, is often affected by the introduction of one new servant 
ness, though they have their particular friends, they speak lamong them ; oftener from the Middle States than otherwise. 
of themselves, as a class, in the most diminutive terms. A I have been exceedingly interested by the manner of such. 
mulatto will not call herself upon equal terms with a negro, || Although unable to read, they will repeat to you many entire 
and a quadroon will not associate with a mulatto. Those /|/portions of the Scriptures with perfect correctness, and by 
are the most genteel, who are the farthest removed from their simple and forcible illustrations, impress their mean- 
the black, and it is a common term of reproach, to call each ||ing most deeply upon the mind. When permitted, they 
other “a black negro.” They brook not the shadow of insult ||meet together and spend the Sabbath in those religious exer- 
from each other, and you may often hear them say, “1 can/|/cises most adapted to their situation. One thing has struck 
wait upon the white people, but I was never made to yield ||me in my intercourse with such, as remarkable. When 
to a black.” speaking of those of a like faith who have died, they speak 


Yet, it is oftener that you see them inordinately gay, than of their safety and happiness as certain. There are none 
giving up to sad or vindictive feelings. They are fond of of the lingering doubts which distress those minds which are 
amusement, and when at the places where it is found, seem ||more capable of indulging in speculation, but a calm and 


to forget the very existence of sorrow. Nothing can present||fixed reliance upon the truth of heaven takes their place: 
a more {aughable appearance than one of their balls. 1||and they think of them as forever beyond the reach of dis- 


looked in at one, not long since, and shall never forget it.|/Tess, or care. It seems wisely ordered that the tranquillity 
The room in which they danced was a large warehouse, of the future, should counterbalance whatever of sorrow may 
decorated with green boughs, in which candles were fanci-|/ mingle with the present. FLORENCE. 
fully arranged. The musicians were at one side of the|| Natchitoches, La., Oct., 1839. 

room, and refreshments outside the door. The gentlemen 
were some of them dressed ia an extravagant style of gen- 


tility, and the Jadies robed in satin, and muslin, ornamented ON THE LENGTHENING AND SHORTENING OF DAYS. 

with colored ribbons, laces, &c. They dance, I believe, from|} Ir has frequently been observed that the days lengthen 
impulse, and some of them very gracefully too; yet the||more in a given space of time, suppose a fortnight, three 
gleam of pale silver flowers, or the hue of a blushing rose-||weeks, a month or more, after the winter solstice, or the 


in the world,) at their amusements, in the streets, and almost 
at their meals. 

I was returning home, not long since, from a ramble, just 
as the rich golden glow of the autumn twilight was fading 
away, when I was startled from my admiration of the beau- 
tiful hues on which I was gazing, by the sound of music at 
a distance. It seemed to be composed of several voices, 
principally those of men, and the rich sounds, now rose upon 
the balmy air, now melted away like the breathings of the 
gentlest zephyr. The scene before me, and the dying echoes 
of the music as it floated away, produced a most beautiful 
effect, and I stayed to inquire from whence it proceeded. I 
was told that it was the corn reapers, singing as they gath- 
ered their corn. 

The first impression was very pleasant, and images of 
rural happiness and independence, of the sweet and unre- 
strained affections of social life, came brightly up before me, 
but the next brought with it melancholy recollections of 
a people who reaped, but enjoyed not, and whose homes 

















bud, hid now and then in their woolly hair, or bending over|/shortest day, than they have shortened in the same space of 


time preceding. The observation is true, so far as relates 
to appearances in the evening, when such remarks are 
||generally made; but the real cause of this apparent vari- 
ation has been seldom considered, though scarcely a doubt 
has ever been entertained of the fact. We shall offer a few 
reasons for this apparent irregularity in the celestial phe- 
nomena, and endeavor to account for it by arguments which 
are suited to the minds of those who are unlearned in as- 
tronomical science. 


a dark face, produced, to say the least, a very odd effect. 
But vou sometimes see among them ease and grace, even 
beauty which is quite remarkable. Among the dancers of 
the evening to which I allude, was a young girl whose ap- 
pearance was very attractive. She was tall, and beautifully 
formed, a very Juno in her air, indeed its dignity and grace 
would have been remarked in any place. Her dress was a 
white muslin, with a long scarlet ribbon, fastened with a 
large bow in front, and her complexion, set off by the bril- 
liant color, did not look very dark, for she was a mulatto.|| That it has been usual to call the interval of time of the 
She was the belle of the evening, and it was amusing to re-|/sun’s rising or setting, before or after six o’clock, by the 
mark the cold and capricious air with which the proud beauty||name of ascensional difference, is well known; and that the 
treated her sable admirers. Indeed, one must have a great/|difference of good clocks and watches, from the time shown 
command over their risible faculties, to avoid a smile, at|/by the sun on the most accurate sun-dials, sometimes sooner, 
the exhibition of their gallantries: they are so grotesque|/and sometimes later, is called the equation of time, is not less 
and overdone. The ladies are handed to their seats with all|/notorious. Though the meaning of these terms is well un- 
the ceremony and politeness belonging to other circles. The|/derstood by astronomers, it is nécessary to premise thus 
volubility with which they speak to each other is amusing.|/much by way of information to the unscientific. 
The rapid utterance and energetic gesticulation of the|| From the table of equation of time, given in many almanacs 
French, blended with the English, sometimes even with the|/for every day, it is obvious that there are but four days in 
melody of the Spanish, falls upon the ear, for most of the||the year on which good clocks and watches shew the same 
slaves in town speak two languages with great fluency,||precise time with the sun. On all others they are some- 
though as would be most probable, they are very much cor-|/times before the sun’s apparent time and sometimes after it. 
rupted, for they neither speak the French or English well,||Without any design of demonstrating the cause of this va- 
and have many peculiarities in their phraseology, which|/riance, we shall only observe that it proceeds from certain 
strike one as very singular. eccentric inequalities in the earth’s orbit round the sun, 
I would speak of their religious character, so far as a few||which give this irregularity to the sun’s apparent daily mo- 
months residence among them would allow me to judge of||tion, so as at sometimes to fall short of the mean daily mo- 
it, but that I doubt, whether the little they display as a class,||tion, and at othertimes to exceed it. How these effect the 
would warrant me in ascribing any such to them. Intel-||phenomena of the sun, to produce the fact above stated, is 
lectual, even moral or religious instruction, is a thing which||what we shall now endeavor to show, by applying these 
you never hear of for them. Such principles as they can||principles to the effects which will be produced in the pres- 
gather among a population, certainly less rigidly moral than ||ent year. 
that of New England, they have, and no more. How, in. ll As these phenomena are most conspicuous in the winter 
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half-year, and more particularly from about the third of No- 
vember to the 10th or 11th of February, we shall specially 
note the circumstances immediately applicable to the subject, 
\during that interval. And it is manifest to any attentive 
observer, that from about the former of these days in each 
year, to the 13th of December, the days shorten in the eve- 
nings much less than they do in the mornings ; and further, 
that on the latter day, the evening begins to lengthen, though 
the mornings will continue to shorten, for eighteen days 
longer, or until the 31st of that month. In this interval of 
eighteen days, the daily variance of ascensional difference 
being smaller than the daily variance of the equation of 
time, gives all the excess of the latter in favor of the eve- 
ning ; and hence the shortest evening will happen. about the 
13th of December, though the shortest morning will not hap- 
pen until eighteen days later. 

We may further add, that from the 1st of January in each 
)year, the mornings will apparently begin to lengthen a little ; 
|but the evenings will still continue to have the advantage by 
|as many seconds of time daily, as is the daily variation of 
the equation of time; and the improvement of longer morn- 
ings is still retarded by as much as that daily variation of 
‘equation amounts to. Thd advantage which the daily vari- 
ation of ascensional difference has now. gained, will still 
operate but slowly in the morning, as the daily variation of 
the equation of time must first be subtracted; but it will 
operate fully in the evening, as it will then receive all the 
advantage of the variation of such ascensional difference, 
with the addition of the variation of the equation of time. 
And this advantage will continue, though gradually and 
daily less and less, until the 11th or 12th of February, after 
which, until the 26th or 27th of March, the advantage will 
be in favor of lengthening mornings in a daily improving 
state, and continue from thence, but less and less, until the 
15th or 16th of April, after which it becomes again favor- 
able for the extension of the evenings, but in a much smaller 
proportion, tiii about the 15th or 16th of June. Having once 
more changed sides, the advantage continues to be for the 
morning, until the beginning of September ; after which it 
turns for the evening, when the mornings are again short- 
ened, not only by the daily variation of ascensional difference, 
but by the daily variation of the equation of time, which is 
wholly in favor of the evenings, unti) about the 25th of De- 
cember. 











A MUSICAL FAMILY. 

Tuere lives in a little village in Silesia a large family, 
in which music has been cultivated with an industry and a 
success seldom equalled. This family comprises, reckoning 
from the great-grandfather down to the smallest of the great- 
grand-children, no less than fifty-four souls, all of whom, 
that is, all who are old enough to talk, are musicians, and 
perform on different instruments; so that they can easily 
form a complete orchestra, without going out of the family. 
They execute Mozart’s and Haydn’s symphonies, Bach’s and 
Homilin’s chorusses, etc., with a great deal of ensemble. Per- 
haps other similar instances of musical taste and skill may 
be found in Germany; we are certain it would be idle to 
look for it elsewhere. 

A Transparent Watcu.—A watch has been presented 
to the Academy of Science at Paris, constructed of very cu- 
rious metal, the parts being principally formed of rock crys- 
tal. It was made by M. Robellier, and is small in size. 
The internal works are visible, the two-teethed wheels which 
carry the hands are rock crystal, the other wheels of metal, 
to prevent accidents from the breaking of springs. All the 
screws are fixed in crystal, and all the axles turn on the 
rubies. The escapement of sapphire, the balance-wheel of 
rock crystal, and its springs of gold. The regularity of this 
watch, as a time-keeper, is attributed by the maker, to the 
feeble expansion of rock crystal on the balance-wheel, &c. 
The execution of the whole shows to what a state of perfec- 
tion the art of setting precious stones has been carried in 


modern times. 


Scene at a Leves.— When Mr. Livingston, who was a 
little deaf, went to the court of Napoleon, he inquired what 
would be the probable salutation of the First Consul, that he 
might readily answer. When the American Minister was 
introduced, he had prepared to answer regarding his passage 
across the Atlantic. Napoleon accosted him thus: “ How 
is Mr. Jefferson?” “Very boisterous! very boisterous!” re- 
plied Mr. Livingston, tothe great amusement of those present. 
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GEORGE ‘FREDERICK HANDEL. 

Tuts celebrated musician and composer was born at Halle, 

in Saxony, in 1684 or ’88. From his birth his father des- 
tined him for the medical profession, but a higher destiny 
overruled that, for the sake of exposing the folly of those 
philosophers (truly modern) who teach that the Great Cre- 
ator of heaven and earth has nothing to do with casting 
the external lot of men. At the age of four years, he con-| 
trived, with the assistance of an old servant, to get a harpsi-| 
chord up into the garret, unknown to his father. Nothing 
could exceed his delight, when he discovered the harmonious 
combinations of the third and sixth. Atthe age of seven, 
his father finding that all his efforts to turn him from his 
favorite pursuit were ineffectual, consented to place him 
under the instructions of Zachan, a celebrated organist of 
that time. Atten years of age, he was competent to play 
the organ at church, for his master, who soon after declared 
that he could teach him nothing more.’ He very soon re-| 
ceived more invitations from kings and princes, than he 
could accept; a handsome house and equipage being pro- 
vided for his use wherever he went. In Italy, some cardinal 
instituted a trial of skill between him and Scarlatti, then in 
the zenith of his fame. On the harpsichord the superiority 
was thought doubtful, but on the organ, Scarlatti confessed 
that till then he did not know the powers and capabilities of 
the instrument. In England he was received most gra- 
ciously, by George the First, and there composed his Oratorios, 
which are and ever will be, the glory and triumph of voval 
music. Israel in Egpyt, Joshua, Satason, Saul, Esther, 
and last though not least, “‘ The Messiah,”’ with some others, 
were produced, but not in the order here enumerated. One 
of the most remarkable circumstances, not in the history of 
Handel merely, but in the history of the science, is the fact. 
that the greatest of all his Oratorios, “* The Messiah,” was 
not very favorably received at first. It was many, very 
many years, in advance of the age. Dublin has the honor 
of first appreciating justly this great work. No doubt the 
difficulty Jay in getting a sufficient body of chorus singers 
together who could read the music. What would he not 
have given to have heard those choruses as they can now be 
performed in London, or even in Boston or New York? The 
works of this mighty master of song and chorus must remain 
so long as men give any attention to the harmony of sound, 
for even the words of Isaiah receive additional force when 
combined with his music. What must he have been, in whose 
presence Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven, confessed them- 
selves to be caildren in composition. While composing the 
air to the prophetic words “ He was despised and rejected 
of men,” the servant came in to bring him his chocolate, 
who observing his tears mingling with the ink, silently with- 
drew. This circumstance is recorded by his biographer, to 
show the ardent love he ever had for the Scriptures. He 
lived and died a Protestant. His countenance was manly 
and dignified, the expression rather inclining to severity — 
seldom smiling, but when he did, twas like the sun bursting 
through a cloud ; every feature was lit up with intelligence. 
All great composers dread the first rehearsals of their works ; 
his rage on these occasions was sometimes uncontrolable. 
He has been known to doff his powdered wig and hurl it at 
some luckless performer, who could not feel as he did, storm- 
ing and raving in a confusion cf four or five languages: 
Notwithstanding this, he was kind and humane, and for 
years, directed the annual performance of the Messiah for 
the benefit of the Foundling Hospital in London. In his 
latter days a gutta serena deprived him of sight. His death| 
was tranquil, and he was gratified in his wish, often ex-| 
pressed, of departing this life on Easter Sunday, to meet, as 
* on the day of his| 





he said, “kis sweet Lord aud Saviour,’ 
resurrection. A monnment, inscribed with the air “I know} 
that my Redeemer liveth,” was erected to his memory iu 
Westminster Abbey, a place dedicated to the ashes of the | 
mighty dead, in sight of which the great Musical Festival, 





in commemoration of him, was recently performed before 
the rank, beauty and wealth of England. 





RARE PRECOCITY OF GFNIUS. 

Ir is known to many of our readers, that the celebrated| 
Alexander Hamilton was a student of Columbia College, in 
the city of New York, when the war of the revolution broke} 
out. But it is not as generally known, perhaps, that at the 
tender age of seventeca years, he bore down in the collisions 
of the pen. one of the most finished scholars, perhaps the} 
mest polished scholar, which Great Britain ever sent to this| 
country. Just before the revolutionary flame burst out, Wil- 





liam Samuel Johnson, a distinguished patriot of the revo- 
lution, and a signer of the Declaration of Independence, re- 
signed his situation as President of Columbia College. The 
regents of the institution then wrote a letter to the authori- 
ties of Oxford University in Engiand, requesting them to 
send the most accomplished graduate which that celebrated 
seat of Jearning could afford —to take the place which had 
been vacated by President Johnson. The individual selected 
for the responsible situation, by the authorities of Oxford, 
was the learned and accomplished Doctor Myles Cooper. 
But, as Doctor Cooper had been thoroughly imbued with the 
principles of the Tory school of politics, he could not keep 
his pen still, but, week after week, contributed an article 
in defence of the British Government, to one of the city 
newspapers. After a short time, these articles of the Doctor 
were replied to by an anonymous writer, who most trium- 
phantly vanquished his tory adversary. The Doctor was 
possessed with sach an established conviction of his own 
superiority in the use of all the weapons which logic and 
literature could supply, that he would have laughed to scorn 
any writer in the land, who would have attempted to enter 
the lists with him. What, then, must have been his aston- 





ishment on finding out, after an inquisitive search, that his; 


successful adversary in debate was a pupil of his own, at 
the tender age of seventeen years, and that the pupil was no 
other person than Alexander Hamilton! It has redounded 
to the honor of the Doctor, that he treated his gifted pupil 
with more marked respect after this discovery was made, 
than he had ever done before. — Raleigh (N. C.) Star. 





* * J may here just as well mention the custom of whit- 
tling, which is so common in the eastern states. It is a habit 
arising from the natural restlessness of the American, when 
he is not employed, of cutting a piece of stick, or any thing 
else, with his knife. Some are so wedded to it from long 
custom, that if they have not a piece of stick to cut, they will 


whittle the backs of chairs, or any thing within their) 
reach. A Yankee shown into a room to await the arrival of | 


another, has been known to whittle away nearly the whole 
of the mantel-piece. Lawyers in court whittle away the 
table before them, and judges will cut through their own 
bench. In some courts they put sticks before noted whit- 
tlers to save the furniture. The down-easters, as the Yan- 
kees are termed generally, whittle when they are making a 
bargain, as it fills up the pauses, gives them time for reflec- 
tion, and moreover prevents any examination of the counte- 
nance, for, in bargaining, like the game of brag, the counte- 
nance is carefully watched, as the index to the wishes. — 
Capt. Maryatt. 

Fami.y Prayver.—In binding a family together in peace 
and love, there is no human influence like that of domestic 
prayer. Uniting them in a common object, it unites their 
sympatbies and desires. Raising their hearts to heaven, it 
brings them all together in the presence of God. The family 
altar is an asylum to which they repair from the cares and 
toils of life. Reminding them of the rest reserved in heaven, 
it unites them in efforts of faith and obedience for its attain- 
ment. Earth has no holier spot than a house thus sancti- 
fied by prayer — where the voice of supplication and thanks- 
giving consecrates every day ; where the word of God is de- 
voutly read, and young and old unite to show forth all his 
praise. Jt may be humble; but it is holy, and therefore 
heavenly. Poverty may be there, and sorrow —but its in- 
mates are rich in faith, and joyous in the Holy Ghost. Sick- 
ness may enter it— but it will come like an angel of peace 
and mercy. 
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TuHanksGivinc.— There is probably no other civilized 
|| nation that ever existed, which celebrates so few national 
holidays and festivals as the Americans. This circum. 
stance is to be attributed to the character of the Puritans 
and early settlers in New England, who abolished nearly 
all the national festivals of the mother country, as being 
connected with heathenism on the one hand, and Catholi- 
cism on the other. The influence of this prejudice — if 
prejudice it may be called —has extended throughout the 
customs.and the legislation of all the States of the Union. 
Whether the paucity of national holidays has been produc- 
tive of a greater amount of good or evil to the character of 
our people, is a question which is difficult to be decided. 
The existing state of things has undoubtedly been favora- 
ble to those habits of industry and thrift for which we are 
so remarkable ; but we must consider, on the other hand, 
whether it has not been unfavorable to the developement 
of poetic feeling, taste and enthusiasm, qualities in which 
|| we manifest rather a remarkable degree of bluntness, when 
compared with the people of other civilized countries. We 
are inclined to believe that those rural holidays which are 
so frequent in Great Britain, and other European coun- 
tries, have a tendency to withdraw the minds of men from 
the exclusive pursuit of wealth, and to direct their atten- 
tion to the beauties and sublimities of the natural world. 
They tend to inspire the minds of the people with that 
poetic feeling, which is certainly more manifest in almost 
all civilized foreigners than among our own countrymen. 
By poetic feeling, we do mean a cacoethes scribendi ; for if 
the itch for scribbling rhymes were a proof of poetic feel- 
ing, no nation would exceed our own in its manifestation. 
Of this fact every editor in the community bears witness, 
whose patience is constantly wearied with merely unseal- 
ing the communications which he is daily and hourly re- 
ceiving, from his anonymous rhyming correspondents. All 
these productions, or the majority of them, are the offspring 
of silly vanity, rather than of poetic feeling, as their style 
and quality sufficiently demonstrate. 

By poetic feeling, we mean a taste for all that is beautiful 
in nature and in morals; a taste which is, perhaps, rather 
injurious to thrift, because it is incompatible with selfish- 
ness. It is this kind of sensibility which the customs and 
system of education established by the Puritans, had a 
tendency to subdue rather than to cultivate. The paucity 
of national holidays was one of the circumstances which 
has contributed to the same effect. All the festivals coun- 
tenanced by our rigid ancestors were those of a religious 
nature; and of these, all, with the exception of their 
Thanksgivings, were rather gloomy and puritanical. Fasts 
were, perhaps, rather more common among them than feasts. 

The annual Thanksgiving is considered one of our peca- 
liarly national festivals, and it is one that originated with 
our pious ancestors. It is, however, what is technically 
called a moveable festival, in the mother country. The 
immoveable feasts are those which are always celebrated on 
the same day of the year, such as Christmas day, or the 
Nativity, Epiphany, Lady-day, and others. The moveable 
feasts are those which are not confined to the same day of 
the year. Such is our Thanksgiving, which is appointed 
by proclamation, at any time during the autumn, when the 
governor and council of the respective states consider it 








expedient. It is this custom of appointing or proclaiming 
Thanksgiving, which we would gladly abolish. We would 


Turow in THE Boss.— Among the Hoosiers they call cot-| have it changed to an immoveable festival. Let the legis- 


ton thread Joss, a term which few Yankees understand. A 


||latures of each of the States, at least of the New England 
| States, agree upon a certain day, (suppose the last Thurs- 


chant and bought a dress of the clerk. Afier it was cut off,||day in November,) which shall be observed henceforth as 
she addressed herself to him: “ Well, I reckon you'll throw||a regular national anniversary. Or, let the clergy assemble 
in the boss.” Certainly,” replied the clerk, with his mouth || in convention, and recommend a day, to be sanctioned by 
stretched in laughter; ‘we throw in the boss: there he is ;||a vote of the respective legislatures of the States. 
you're very welcome to him.” There is a great inconvenience attending the present 
ial custom of creating Thanksgivings by proclamation, This 
Names.—Emma is from the German, and signifies a|jis a day when friends are accustomed to meet together, 
nurse; Caroline from the Latin, noble-minded ; George from | who are separated by distance ; and it is difficult oftentimes 


ur brunette one day stepped into the store of a young mer- 
Greek, a farmer; Martha from Hebrew, bitterness ; the beau-||to ascertain the day of the year on which it occurs, when 


iiful though common name Mary, is Hebrew, and means||one lives in a distant part of the country. But this is an 
a drop of salt-water, a tear; Sophia, from Greek, wisdom ;||evil which can be easily obviated, since mail-transportation 
Susan, from Hebrew, a iily ; Thomas from Hebrew, a twin ;/||has been carried to such perfection. Under present cireum- 
stances, however, it is likely to occur on different days in 


|Robert, feom German, famous in council. 
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the several States. Hence we lose a portion of our regard 
for the day, and our reverence for the custom. We cannot) 


oq: oe aN 
help comparing it to our great military trainings, which | 


happen, generally, about two months earlier. It seems 6 
our minds, that its simultaneous occurrence in all the! 
States in which it is observed, would increase the sacred-| 
ness of the festival. 

Some persons are in favor of abolishing Thanksgivings, | 
and substituting the observance of Christmas in their stead. 
We think, however, that it deserves to be continued, in 
remembrance of our ancestors, and as being attended with 
many innocent customs which would be inappropriate to 
Christmas. It is a day which is peculiarly promotive of 
cheerfulness and kind neighborly feelings, and could not} 
be abolished, in our opinion, without serious social injuries, | 
independent of the religious effects of the institution, | 
which we have not mentioned, because they are the most 


obvious. 


Feminine Emptoyments.—It is very common to hear 
complaints on account of the political privileges which are 
denied the female sex ; but there are other evils of a more 
serious nature, which are seldom mentioned. Our poli-| 
ticians are very loud in talking against monopolies, but 
there is one which is seldom named, but which we believe 
to be of considerable importance. We allude to that cus- 
tom which renders it more difficult for the female sex than 
for the male sex, under similar circumstances, to obtain a} 
comfortable livelihood. There is a monopoly, if we may 
so call it, of business and employment, and of the profits 
which are thence derived, in the hands of the male sex.) 
Our women are excluded from a variety of occupations, for 
which they are as well fitted as the other sex, and which 
are peculiarly appropriate to the female character, by the 





avaricious, monopolizing and tyrannical spirit of those who 
claim to be their lords and masters. We find no fault with 
the custom which excludes women from politics, and from 
the adininistration of government; but we think there is 
no justice in depriving them of equal social privileges and 
advantages with the other sex. In France, it is quite com- 
mon for women to be employed as retailers of dry goods ;| 
it is more or less so in England; but in America it is con- 
sidered ungenteel! Why, then, to be consistent, should it! 
not be considered ungenteel for their husbands to pursue | 
the same occupation? We are surprised at the absurdity | 
of many of the customs and prejudices which relate to! 





female occupations. It is considered degrading to the| 
dignity or gentility of a lady, for instance, to be engaged 
in the occupation of a draper or a dry goods dealer; while} 
she may go into her kitchen, and assist in certain menial 
occupations of her own family, without the least deroga- 
tion from her dignity! We are far from considering the 


latter employment as degrading in the least ; but we can-| 





not understand why, if people are to be estimated accord-| 
ing to certain employments in which they are known to be| 
engaged, a lady should lose her claims to gentility, on ac-, 
count of being employed in selling fancy goods, any more) 
than on account of performing the manual labor of her, 
household. But not only are women deprived of the 
opportunity of earning a livelihood in many profitable pur-| 
suits, which are well adapted to their taste and habits, but) 
they are obliged, by a certain tyrannical custom, to accept 
as a remuneration of their services, about half the com-| 
pensation which men receive for the same. All such! 
customs ought to be reformed. 





Taste.— How often do we listen to the ridicule which 
sensible people, as they are called, cast upon certain inno- 
cent pursuits and amusements which are attended with no 
very obvious practical advantages. Why waste your time, 
they ask, upon employments which neither increase the 


sum of your wealth, nor the amount of your knowledge ?; 
A very rational apology may be rendered for the majority) 
of these pursuits which they condemn. The greater the 
number of cheap amusements which one can learn to love,| 
the smaller is the amount of income which is necessary to 
procure him the means of happiness. Hence, a taste for 





|| the popular mind. 


besides being productive of more pleasure during the time 
one is occupied with it. A large fortune is necessary for 
the majority of people, to afford them the means of obtain-|| Domestic. —The Committee of Safety at Mobile have re- 
|ing what they regard as happiness. These very persons|/ported two individuals whom they believe to be incendiaries. 
often look with contempt upon an individual*who can live|/At a meeting of the citizens, it was resolved, that all who 
|upon a few hundreds per year, — about as many hundreds|| were thought guilty by this committee, should be committed 
as they squander of thousands,—imagining that such|/to prison by a warrant from the justice of the peace. 
economy indicates a very grovelling taste. The contrary,|| Mr. Howard, who was sent by the State of Georgia to Eng- 
| however, is the real truth. He who spends only a few|/land for the purpose of collecting manuscripts relating to the 
hundreds per year, is one who is satisfied with cheap pleas-|/Colonial history of that State, has returned, and placed nine- 
ures, and these are such as are moral and intellectual ;|/teen volumes of these documents in the executive office. 
pleasures which are notoriously cheaper than any others.|| A sausage merchant in New York, has recovered $200 
He, on the contrary, who must spend his thousands per||damages, on account of certain doggrel verses, in which the 
year in order to be happy, is one who is infected with the |/plaintiff’s business and professional character were ridiculed. 
vulgar, grovelling taste for fashionable, expensive and am- A committee of the Vermont legislature have reported in 
bitious amusements. favor of a geological survey of that State, and recommended 
Hence, it is not the economist, but the spendthrift who|/a@n appropriation of $6000 for that purpose. 
may be justly accused of possessing a grovelling taste.|| The 14th of December has been appointed fur Thanks- 
But ‘people mistake the unambitious for the grovelling,||giving in Ohio. 
and vanity for high-mindedness. It is only necessary to The sickness at Augusta, in Georgia, has wholly ceased. 
visit the family circles of these different people, in order ase a 
ito be convinced of the truth of our remarks. You will!| Forermn.—A return made to Parliament by the coroners 
almost invariably find those families which are contented of England and Wales, makes it appear, that for the last two 
and cheerful with but a small income, are remarkable for||years no less than 192 persons were accidentally poisoned, 
their intelligence, and for a cultivated taste ; while those chiefly through the carelessness of apothecaries. 
who are always striving to make a parade of wealth and|} Van Ambargh, the celebrated tamer of wild beasts, has 
gentility, have but an ordinary share of intelligence, no{j!ately tamed a lion in four days. It is the same lion which 
cultivation of taste, and no acquisitions, save of the fash-||Was presented by the Emperor of Morocco to the President 
ionable accomplishments. We would, therefore, encourage ||0f the United States. Van Amburgh, to whom the lion had 
all innocent tastes, — such as a taste for flowers, for paint- been despatched, tamed him in four days, and made a pub- 
ing, and for the interesting branches of literature and sci- lic exhibition of him at the end of that time completely under 


ence, — notwithstanding their encroachments upon time, — his control. 
on account of their influence in rendering one satisfied with|| The expedition which the Duke of Orleans had undertaken, 


unambitious and cheap amusements. was to open the land road through Selif, between Constan- 
tine and Algiers, and to avenge the death of Col. Salomon, 

Penny Posrace.—By the new system of postage rates||Gov. of Bougeia, who was lately murdered by the Kabyles. 
in England, any letter not weighing over half an ounce is|| The Citadel of Ghizny, one of the strongest places in Asia, 
liable to only one penny postage, whatever the distance ; and||4efended by a garrison of 3,500 of the bravest of the Afghans, 
yet the income of the post-office is not diminished. Com.-||a0d commanded by a son of the ex-king of Cabul, has fallen 
pared with this, our rates are most exorbitant. We this week/||into the power of the British after an engagement of three 
received a letter, weighing less than half an ounce, and not||hours. The English army immediately advanced on Cabul, 
without meeting any resistance. 

Two new expeditions were contemplated —one against 
Saudpore, the other against Kurnail. 

Ministers have fallen into dissensions at the Spanish Capi- 
tal. Gen. Alaix refuses to dissolve the Cortes, defies the 
Liberal majority, and would resuscitate, if he could, the Jun- 
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containing money, charged with seventy-five cents postage, 
and the least charge, for any distance over thirty miles, is 
more than five times the English rate. 

This subject should be looked at in its true light. The 
high rate of postage is a tax on the diffusion of knowledge, 
which every man will acknowledge should be made as light 


|| as the other interests of the public welfare will allow. There||*@8, and another civil war, in order to please the Court and 


is no doubt the postage might be reduced, so that the highest/||the French party. A pretty general tranquillity, however, 
prevails throughout the provinces. 


The Russians have lately been defeated in an action with 
the Circassians, with the loss of 12,000 men. It was there- 
fore impossible for them to resume warlike operations before 
the arrival of reinforcements. 

The Congress of Texas have passed a law which grants 
2,982 acres of good Jand to every woman who will marry, 
during the present year, any man who was a citizen of that 
republic at the time of her declaration of independence. 

The following is a statement of the salaries of the operatic 
corps at the Park Theatre, London: Miss Inneraity $250 per 
week; Mr. Manners $150; Giubilei and wife $200; Miss 
Poole $60; Mr. Martyn $60! 

Captains in the Russian Imperial navy have the author- 
ity of life and death over their crew; and an instance oc- 
curred last summer of a captain’s beating one to death. 

In China, the destruction of the surrendered opium is said 
to be going on at the rate of 3000 chests a day; and foreign- 
ers had been invited to witness the process ! 

The town of Irkutsk in Siberia was visited on the 29th of 
August with a violent earthquake, which threw down sev- 
eral houses and killed a number of people. 

The Lady of Mr. Bulwer has made_a statement of her 
grievances, over her own signature, in the London Morning 
Post. 

In Africa, a great mortality prevails among the French 
army, averaging at Phillippeville thirteen or fourteen per day. 

Madame Grisi, a theatrical performer, has cleared in one 
season £4000! Her annual income exceeds £10,000!! 

At the London Polytechnic Institution, meat is cooked by 


rate for half ounce letters should be ten cents, without preju- 
dice to any public interest. We say, let us have a trial. 





Tue Prorte’s Own Boox.— We understand that our 
accomplished fellow citizen, Mr. Greene, of the Post Office, 
, is about to give the public, under this title, a translation of 
the last and most remarkable of the Political Essays of the 
Abbé Mennaye. Those who have heard of that writer, 
need not be informed of his merits, and especially of the 
philosophical and spirited style in which he writes. We 
do not commit ourselves beforehand to his all sentiments, 
but there can be no doubt of the interest with which the 
work will be read. Mr. Greene’s skill in his department 
of the business is well known. 





Tue Younc Woman’s Guine.—Dr. Alcott’s different 
publications are well known to the community, and have 
doubtless been the medium of much useful knowledge to 
“ The Young Woman’s Guide to Excel- 
lence,” is similar in character to the others of its class, and 
is written in the same unpretending style. The list of sub- 
jects treated of is extensive, and the rules and suggestions 
introduced by the author, are, we think, sound and judi- 
cious. — Published by G. W. Light. 


Payment.—We are well aware of the “‘ hardness of the 
times,’ having experienced our full share of the effects 
thereof; but we cannot admit it as an excuse for those o 


harmless books, which is not absolutely instructive, and||our subscribers who neglect to pay their subscriptions. 
which occupies much of the time that might otherwise be|| The inconvenience of paying a demand of two dollars and 
devoted to some lucrative task, may indirectly promote||a half cannot be very pressing, but the withholding of a 
one’s pecuniary interest, by withdrawing his mind from|| thousand times that sum from us becomes a matter of very 
pleasures and amusements of an expensive character.||serious difficulty. We therefore request each subscriber to 
What is saved in this way, is as good as so much earned, ||forward without delay the amount of his subscription. 





means of reflectors, a hundred feet distant from the fire. 
Hafiz Pacha has been again invested with the command 
in chief of the Turkish army‘in Asia Minor. A 
The whole country around Hebron was in open revolt 
against the Egyptians. 
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SECOND VERSE. 
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fail’d the poor travler at the spring, That fail’d the poor trav-el-ler at the spring. ‘Drink!’ said the A-rab, ‘tho’ I must fast, For 
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a chil-dren hast thou that are wetshlned: for thee, AndI am a lone one, none a for me, And I am a lone one,none, none watch for me. 
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‘ Drink {° said the A - rab, ‘my chil-dren shall see Their fa - ther re - turn - ing, he mot for me, For 
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He who has sent me to thee this day, Will watch o-ver me on my desert = Will watch o-ver me A my de - - - sert way, 











Seeininn BY THE Ya ARD. aie iiiaboad yesterday a roll] Tue Retort Courteous. —A member of one of the learned |/want these things, you may have them again for three- 
of printed paper, seventy feet in length, from the printing | professions, was driving his sulky along the road in Eng-|/pence.” 

and dying machine of Mr. Thomas French, now in operation ||land, when he overtook a pedlar with his pack, and inquired The bargain was strack: but how surprised was the gen- 
in Hanover, N. J. This enormous sheet contains eight | what he had to sell. tleman, a few days after, to find a summons to attend the 
books, of one hundred and sixty pageseach. The register is| The man produced, among other things, a pair of cotton|;country magistracy at Croyden. The gentleman was con- 
good, and the impression clear. We learn that at the above |/suspenders. They were sixpence, he said. The gentleman victed in the full penalty for selling goods on the king’s high- 


mentioned establishment, the rags are taken in at one door, ||paid the money, and then said, “ You have a license?” way without a license. 














and stitched books delivered at another, at the rate of some|| “ Yes,” was the reply. scieeideentshivaieilnabiitaie. ett ni = 
thousands of volumes per day. The sheet received, is|| “I should like to see it.” ublished every Saturday, at No. 19 Washington street. ‘Terms, $2.50 

‘3 : : : ‘ se ? ‘ per annum, in advance ; otherwise, $3.00. Persons remitting $10.00, 
printed on both sides, with the Spelling Book. What prom-\ It was produced. will receive five copies. No subscriptions received for a less term than 


ise for the rising generation !— Philadelphia American. i) “My good fellow, all’s right, 1 see. Now, as I do notilone year. All letters must be post paid, and directed to the Publishers. 


